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THE OLD COURT HOUSE AND JAIL OF WASHINGTON 
COUNTY, OHIO. 
{See Frontispiece. } 

Tuts court house was built in the year 1798, but was not com- 
pleted until the following year. Griffen Green, Esq. was the archi- 
tect; Dudley Woodbridge, Esq. and himself being the building 
committee. It is remarkable only from the fact of its being the old- 
est structure of the kind in the state of Ohio. The jail portion of this 
edifice, is seen in the print to occupy the back part of the building, 
and has no windows in sight. It is constructed of hewed yellow 
poplar logs, eighteen inches square, laid double, so that the walls are 
three feet thick. They are placed so as to break joints, like stone 
work or masonry, and fastened together with iron bolts. The floors, 
sides, and ceiling over head, in the jail rooms, are all built in this sub- 
stantial manner, with doors and iron gratings of proportionate thick- 
ness. As a proof of its strength, no prisoner has ever escaped from 
its cells, except from the carelessness of the jailor. It was, and is to 
this day, one of the strongest prisons in the state. The main building 
is a frame, of two stories; being forty-five feet in length, and thirty- 
nine feet in breadth. The lower story, in front, is divided into two 
rooms, with a passage between them, leading to the jail in the 
back of the building. These rooms are occupied by the jailor and 
his family. The upper story, in front, was the court room, and is 
forty feet long by twenty broad, and thirteen feet in height. It 
is lighted by seven windows, and warmed by two fire-places. A 
flight of steps leads from the court room to two jury rooms, over the 
jail, raised about four feet above the main hall. 

The roof is very steep, and surmounted by a neat cupola, in which 
is suspended, probably, the oldest bell in the state, being cast in Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, in the year 1802, by Barzalia Davidson. It is re- 
markable for being one of the finest toned bells, and is used, not only 
fur the county courts, but also as the town bell; for many years be- 
ing regularly rung at 9 A. M., 12 M. and 9 P. M, by the jailor, who 
is paid for this service by the corporation. For many years, in the 
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164 First Court in Ohio. 


early part of this century, it was the custom to toll the bell, for a few 
minutes, on the death of any of the inhabitants, as well as at funerals; 
but the pious habit of our ancestors is now fallen into disuse. 

In this old room, now for many years deserted by the bench and 
the bar, for a more elegant one of brick, erected in 1822, some of the 
ablest voices in the state have been heard. Here Paul Fearing, R. 
J. Meigs, and Jacob Burnet, the earliest attorneys northwest of the 
river Ohio, displayed their youthful powers, and unfolded talents that 
few at this day can excel. Here Charles Hammond and Philemon 
Beecher, for many years, attended as barristers, especially the latter. 
Here, also, Thomas Ewing, Esq. first essayed his mighty powers, 
and began that bright career of popular fame which elevated him to 
some of the first stations in the government. A host of others here 
also commenced their career in the labyrinths of the law. 

The first court ever held in the Northwest territory, was opened in 
the northwest blockhouse of Campus Martius, the second day of Au- 
gust, A. D. 1788. Here they continued to be held during the Indian 
war. At the close of the war, and until this court house was built, 
the courts were held in the upper story of a blockhouse in the garri- 
son at the junction of the Muskingum river with the Ohio. The 
lower story was used for a jail, but was so open that the prisoners 
often escaped by forcing out the puncheons between the logs. The 
old court house of Washington county, it is certain, cannot boast 
much of its architectural beauty, but it remains a fine model of the 
early days of Ohio, when sirength and utility were not sacrificed to 
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Marietta, Feb. 16, 1842. 


From the Marietta Intelligencer, of March 10. 
THE FIRST COURT IN OHIO. 


«Tue first court held northwest of the river Ohio, under the forms 
of civil jurisprudence, was opened at Campus Martius, (Marietta,) 
September 2d, 1788. 

«It will be remembered, that on the preceding 7th of April, general 
Rufus Putnam, with forty-seven men, had landed and commenced 
the first permanent settlement in what is now the state of Ohio. 
General Harmar, with his regulars, occupied Fort Harmar. Governor 
St. Clair, and also general Samuel Holden Parsons and general James 
Mitchell Varnum, judges of the supreme court, arrived in July. The 
governor and judges had been employed from their arrival in exam- 
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ining and adopting such of the statutes of the states, as, in their opin- 
jon would be appropriate to the situation of this new colony. The 
governor had made appointments of civil officers for the administra- 
tion of justice, and to carry into effect the laws adopted. Some idea 
may be obtained of the character of the early settlers of Ohio, by de- 
scribing the order with which this important event, the establishment 
of civil authority and the laws, was conducted. From a manuscript 
written by an eye-witness, now in my possession, I have obtained the 
substance of the following. The procession was formed at the Point, 

where most of the settlers resided,) in the following order :—1st, 

he high sheriff, with his drawn sword; 2d, the citizens; 3d, the 
officers of the garrison at Fort Harmar; 4th, the members of the 
bar; 5th, the supreme judges; 6th, the governor and clergyman; 
7th, the newly appointed judges of the court of common pleas, gen- 
erals Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper. 

«They marched up a path that had been cut and cleared through 
the forest to Campus Martius Hall, (stockade,) where the whole coun- 
termarched, and the judges (Putnam and Tupper) took their seats. 
The clergyman, Rev. Dr. Cutler, then invoked the divine blessing. 
The sheriff, colonel Ebenezer Sproat, (one of nature’s nobles) pro- 
claimed with his solemn ‘O Yes,’ that ‘a court is opened for the ad- 
ministration of even-handed justice, to the poor and the rich, to the 
guilty and the innocent, without respect of persons; none to be pun- 
ished without a trial by their peers, and then in pursuance of the 
laws and evidence in the case.” Although this scene was exhibited 
thus early in the settlement of the state, few ever equalled it in the 
dignity and exalted character of its principal participators. Many of 
them belong to the history of our country, in the darkest as well as 
the most splendid periods of the revolutionary war. To witness this 

tacle, a large body of Indians was collected, from the most pow- 
erful tribes then occupying the almost entire West. They had assem- 
bled for the purpose of making a treaty. Whether any of them en- 
tered the hall of justice, or what were their impressions, we are not 
told.” 


ANECDOTE. 


A SwepisH minister, says Franklin, having assembled the chiefs of the 
Susquehanna Indians, preached a sermon to them, acquainting them with the 
principal historical facts on which our religion is founded; such as the fall 
of our first parents by eating of an apple, the coming of Christ to repair the 
mischief, his miracles, sufferings, &e. When he had finished, an Indian 
orator stood up to thank him, and said, “* What you have told us is all very 
good. It is indeed bad to eat apples. Better make them all into cider. We 
are much obliged by your kindness in coming so far to tell us those things 
which you have heard from your mothers.” 
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166 Sunday Schools in the United States. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Tue following addition to the description of Campus Martius, was fur- 
nished too late for insertion in its proper place, but is too valuable to be lost, 
We therefore insert it here. It is from the pen of the same indefatigable au- 
thor. Such a pioneer, as Mrs. Lake, deserves an honorable memento. 


«“ Probably one of the first Sunday schools in America, was taught 
in this garrison. Mrs. Andrew Lake, a kind hearted, pious old lady, 
from New York, who had brought up a family of children herself, 
and therefore felt the more for others, took compassion on the chil- 
dren of the garrison, who were spending the Sabbath afternoons in 
frivolous amusements, and established a school in her own dwelling. 
After parson Story’s services were finished, she regularly assembled 
as many of the younger children as she could pursuade to attend, and 
taught them the Westminster catechism, and lessons from the Bible, 
for about an hour. Her scholars amounted to about twenty in num- 
ber. She was very kind and affectionate towards them, so that they 
were fond of assembling to listen to her instructions. Her explana- 
tions of Scripture were so simple and childlike, that the smallest of 
the little ones could understand them, and rendered very pleasant by 
her mild manner of speaking. The accommodations for the children 
were very rude and simple, consisting only of a few low stools and 
benches, such a thing as a chair being unknown in the garrison. One 
of her scholars, then a little boy of four years old, who gave mea 
sketch of the school, says for lack of a seat he was one day placed 
by the kind old lady on the top of a bag of meal, that stood leaning 
against the side of the room. The seed thus charitably sown in faith 
and hope, was not scattered in vain; as several of her scholars are 
now prominent members of the church.” 

We copy from the ‘Sunday School Journal,’”’ published in Philadelphia, 
of February 2d, 1842, the following : 

“The fifty-first anniversary of the First Day, or Sunday School Society, 
was held at 146 Chesnut street, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 12, 1842, when 
the following officers were appointed for the ensuing year.”’ 

Again, from the same journal of Feb. 16, 1842, we copy the following: 

“Peter Thompson, a venerable member of the society of Friends, and 
one of the benevolent individuals who opened a Sunday school, in Philadel- 
phia, fifty-one years ago, this month, died on the 5th instant, aged 77.” 

We have no good data by which to arrive at even a tolerable estimate of 
the number of teachers and pupils in the thousands of Sabbath schools, now 
in the United States. If any friend of this great medium of good to man 
will prepare such an account of the Sabbath schools, it would be thankfully 
received. 
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REV. JOHN WILLIAMS. 


Biographical Memoir of the Rev. John Williams, first Minister in 
Deerfield, Massachusetts; with an Account of the sacking of 
that town by the French and Indians in 1703-4. By SrerHen 
W. Wiiuiams, A. M., M. D., late Professor of Materia Medica 
and Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Lake Erie, §c. 


{Communicated for the American Pioneer.] 
CHAPTER II. 


Murder of his wife—Her burial—Names of his children—More of the prisoners killed and 
himself near it—He preaches to the prisoners—Alarm in camp—Moose kiiling—Great 
suffering in forced marches—Arrival at Shamblee. 

Generat Hoyr continues to observe that Mr. Williams’ first master 
was unwilling to have him speak to any of the prisoners on their 
march On the second day, however, he was put into the hands of 
another master, who allowed him to speak to his wife when he over- 
took her, and to walk with her and assist her in the journey. He com- 
forted her with the assurance that they had a right to “an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, and God for their father 
and friend,’ and also told her that it was their duty to submit to 
the will of God with resignation. His wife now told him that her 
strength began to fail, and that he must soon expect to part with her, 
but she hoped that God would preserve his life, and the life of his 
children, whom, under God, she commended to his care. In suitable 
language she justified God in what had happened, and spoke not a 
murmuring word as to what had befallen them. The enemy soon 
made a halt, and his principal surviving master placed him in the 
foremost ranks of the prisoners, and recommenced their march. Here 
he bade adieu forever to the dear wife of his bosom, the “ desire of 
his eyes,” and the companion of his many joys and sorrows. Upon 
their separation they commended themselves to their Maker, and be- 
sought that grace of him which would be sufficient to sustain them 
under the allotments of his providence. After their separation, she 
spent the few remaining moments of her pilgrimage, as she had 
always been wont daily to do, in reading the holy Scriptures, which 
it seems the savages had allowed her to take with her. She had 
always been in the habit of reading her Bible, of prayer and medita- 
tion in her closet every day, in addition to the services of family 
worship. 

Mr. Williams and the rest of the prisoners were made to wade 
over a small river, in which the water was above kuee deep and very 
swift. This was Green river, about five miles northwest of the pres- 
ent village of Greenfield, at a place called Country Farms, near the 
dividing line between Greenfield and Leyden. After that he had to 
travel up a small mountain, and his strength was nearly exhausted 
before he came to the top of it. He was now permitted to sit down, 
and to have his pack taken from his back. While he sat here pitying 
those who were behind, he entreated his master to let him go and help 
his wife. He inhumanly refused him, and would not let him move a 
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168 Rev. John Williams. 


foot from him. He inquired of the prisoners, as they passed, concern- 
ing her, and they informed him that in passing the river she was over- 
powered by the stream, and plunged headlong into the water. She 
was not able to travel far afterthis. She had just arisen from a bed 
of sickness. At the foot of the mountain which Mr. Williams had 
just ascended, the inhuman and blood-thirsty Indian, who had the 
care of her, slew her with his tomahawk at a blow. This news was 
truly heart-rending to him, and yet the savages reproached him for a 
want of manhood in shedding tears on account of her cruel murder. 
Nothing but the belief that she was taken away in mercy from the 
evil to come, and “joined to the assembly of the spirits of just men 
made perfect, to rest in peace and joy unspeakable and full of glory,’’ 
would have kept him and his children from sinking in despair at that 
time. That passage of Scripture, and some others, came forcibly to 
his mind at that time, and afforded him much consolation—“ Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall 1 return thither. 
The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

Shortly after this, her body was found by a party of men from 
Deerfield, brought back and buried in the town burying ground, and 
the grave-stone containing the following inscription is still to be seen 
there. “Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Eunice Williams, the virtuous 
and desirable consort of the Rev. John Williams, and daughter of 
Rev. Eleazer and Mrs. Esther Mather of Northampton. She was 
born Aug. 2, 1664, and feli by the rage of the barbarous enemy, 
March 1, 1703-4.—Prov. xxxi. 28. Her children rise up and call 
her blessed.”’ 

It may be proper in this place to mention the names of the children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Williams who were taken prisoners and carried to 
Canada at the time of the sacking of the town. They had in all elev- 
en children. Three died in infancy. His eldest son, Eleazer was 
absent at the time of the destruction of the town, and consequently 
escaped the horrors of that dreadful scene. Two of their infant chil- 
dren were murdered before the commencement of their journey. Ste- 
phen, Samuel, and Warham were the sons, and Esther and Eunice 
the daughters who were carried captives to Canada. 

When they were called upon to resume their march, it may well 
be supposed that a heavier load pressed upon Mr. Williams’ spirits 
than upon his back. He prayed that the dear wife of his bosom 
might be found by his friends and receive Christian burial, which pray- 
er, it seems was granted. On this day’s march the Indians killed a 
sucking child and a girl about eleven years of age. It was a night of 
deep affliction to him, that so many of, his flock should be thus inhu- 
manly murdered, even at this short period since the destruction of the 
town, and at the prospect of so many more becoming the victims of 
unrelenting savage barbarity. 

When they came to their place of rest for the night, one Indian sa- 
chem, or captain, from the eastward, consulted with his master about 
killing and scalping him. He raised his prayers to God and implored 
his protection in this time of tribulation, and afterwards told his mas- 
ter that if he intended to kill him, he requested that he would inform 
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him of it, assuring him at the same time, after he had solemnly pro- 
mised to protect him, that his death would bring upon him the guilt 
of innocent blood. ‘This address had the desired effect, and he prom- 
ised not to kill him. They then lay down and slept quietly under the 
protecting hand of God. 

On the morning of the 2d of March, they were all called before 
the sachems or leaders of the Macquas and Indians, and more equal- 
ly distributed among them for the greater convenience of traveling. 
His best clothing was here taken from him. Here some of the prison- 
ers informed him that they thought their enemies were going to burn 
him at the stake, as they had been observed to pull off the bark from 
several trees, and to conduct themselves in a very singular manner. 
He replied to them that they could do nothing without the permission 
of the Almighty, and that it was his opinion that he would prevent 
the enaction of such enormities. Several of the captives were here 
taken from their former masters, and exchanged into the hands of 
others. He was returned to the two masters who captivated him at 
his house. 

On the third of March, being the fourth day of their journey, they 
had proceeded no farther than the upper part of Brattleborough, 
about thirty miles from Deerfield. Here the enemy killed another of 
his neighbors, a woman who was near the period of travail, much fa- 
tigued with her journey. Here they constructed hand sleighs for the 
accommodation of the wounded, the children and baggage, and they 
were thus enabled to travel at a greater rate than they had heretofore 
done. There must have been something of a thaw at this time, for 
he travelled several hours in water up to his ankles, and towards 
night he became as lame as if his ankles had been sprained, and he 
did not expect that he and several others would be able to hold out 
much longer. He, however, commended himself to God, beseeching 
him to remove his lameness, and assist him with his children and 
neighbors in bearing the fatigue of the journey, if he thought it best; 
if not, he desired him to be with him in the hour of death, and that 
he would provide for, and sustain his children and friends, and bless 
them. In a short time he was relieved of his lameness, to his great 
joy, and that of his friends. On the 4th of March, Saturday, their 
journey was severe and tedious, and four of the women became so 
tired that they were murdered by the savage Indians. 

On the Sabbath, March 6th, they rested from their journey at the 
mouth of a river, which is named Williams from him, and he was 
permitted to preach to the prisoners. The Indians requested them to 
“sing them one of Zion’s songs,’’ and some of them were about re- 
viling them because they did not sing as loud as they did on similar 
occasions. So long as the Indians and Macquas remained together, 
they were allowed to preach and pray with one another, and animate 
and encourage each other in their bondage; but when they arrived at 
New France, (Canada,) they were forbidden to associate with each 
other, and to preach or pray together. 

The next day in the morning they were alarmed by the report of 
firearms and many of the prisoners were bound. This was occasion- 
ed by some of the Indians shooting at some wild geese which were 
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then migrating to the northern lakes. This must have been early in 
the season for their migrations, as they rarely if ever leave the south- 
ern climes until there have been several warm days in the spring. By 
almost unerring instinct they seem to know the period when the north- 
ern lakes are unlocked, and they then resort to them in thousands, 
After the Indians understood that they were not pursued by the Eng- 
lish, they boasted that they would not come out after them as they 
had predicted in the morning. Two women, who were faint and 
exhausted, were this day murdered. 

The next day a Mrs. Mary Brooks, a pious and godly woman, came 
to Mr. Williams’ wigwam and informed him that she wished to bless 
God for inclining her masters to let her come and bid him adieu for- 
ever. She had fallen on the ice the day before, by which she injured 
herself so much as to produce a miscarriage, so that she was not able 
to travel far. She observed, “I know they will kill me to-day,’ 
but also remarked that God had strengthened her for her last encoun- 
ter with death, and mentioned several passages of Scripture which 
presented themselves to her mind for her support. She said she was 
not afraid of death, as she could, through the grace of God cheerfully 
submit to his will. She requested him to pray to God that he would 
take her to himself. She was killed that day, according to her pre- 
diction. 

The next day, March 8th, the parties were divided into small com- 

nies at the mouth of White river. Some of them with Mr. Wil- 

iams followed up this river over the Green mountain. Another party 

with one of his children took a northeastern direction and followed 
up the Connecticut. This latter party stopped some time at Coos 
meadows, which is now in the town of Newbury, in Vermont. They 
tarred here some time for the purpose of procuring game, as they 
were entirely out of provisions. Not succeeding to their minds, two 
of the prisoners, David Hoit and Jacob Dix, actually died from starv- 
ation. 

On the evening of this day, Mr. Williams’ master came to him 
with the pistol in his hand which he snapped at him on the morning 
he was taken prisoner. He presented it to his breast, and told him 
he would kill him with it, inasmuch as he had attempted to do the 
same tohim. He was not much alarmed, and the good providence 
of God protected him. 

The next day, March 9th, he was allowed to pray with that portion 
of the prisoners who remained with them, and they sang a psalm to- 
gether. After which he was taken from the rest of the prisoners, ex- 
cept two children, one of whom, a little girl of four years of age, was 
murdered by a Macqua the next morning, on account of the depth of 
snow being so great, after they left the river, that he could not carry 
her and his knapsack. 

The next Sabbath, March 12th, all the Indians went out hunting, 
except one and a boy, who remained to guard him. While here, left 
to his reflections, his soul was exceedingly sorrowful to think that he 
was separated from the congregation of his people who were now 
worshiping in the sanctuary he had just been forced to leave, and 
he was almost ready to sink under the burthen of his affliction. But 
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he found support in the following passages of Scripture which present- 
ed themselves to his consideration. Psalms exviii. 17. “I shall ~y 
die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord.’”’ Psal. xiii. 

« Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou diequicted 
within me? Hope thou in God, for I yet shall praise him, who is the 
health of my countenance and my God,” and Nehemiah i. 8,9. These 
passages animated him to perseverance and hope; and though his 
children were left without the guidance and direction of their parents, 
yet he was led to the belief that he should see them again from the 
following passage. Jer. xlix. 11. “Leave thy fatherless children, 
I will preserve them alive, and let thy widows trust in me.”’ Nor 
were his hopes without some foundation in reality. His youngest 
daughter, of the age of seven years, was carried, probably on the 
backs of the Indians, all the way to the end of their journey, and 
watched over with great care and tenderness. His youngest son, but 
four years old, was several times wonderfully preserved from death. 
Although they were many times exceedingly fatigued with carrying 
him on their backs or drawing him on their sledges, they still spared 
him, although tempted to kill him four several times. He finally 
reached Montreal, where a French lady, taking compassion on him, 
purchased him of the savages. His son Samuel and his oldest daugh- 
ter were drawn on sleighs, or sledges, when they were unable to 
travel. They suffered very much for want of provisions, probably 
near Coos, where Hoit and Dix perished from hunger, and soon after 
another prisoner in that neighborhood. Stephen was brought into 
Shamblee about eight months afterwards. 

Mr. Williams’ master returned on the evening of the Sabbath, and 
informed him that he had killed five moose. The next day, March 
13th, they were taken to the spot where he slew them. They tarried 
there three days, and roasted and dried the meat for their use on the 
journey. His master here made him a pair of snow-shoes. As the 
snow was very deep and rendered soft by thaws it would have been 
very difficult for him to travel without them. His pack being proba- 
bly filled with the meat of the moose which had just been cured was 
very heavy, notwithstanding, by the aid of his snow-shoes, he was 
enabled to travel twenty-five miles the first day of wearing them; 
and as much farther by the afternoon of the next day, when they 
came to the French, or Onion river. He was here so tired that it 
seemed as if his bones were dislocated, and he was not able to travel 
with much speed. His master took his pack from him and drew his 
load upon the ice upon a sledge. His feet were so very sore every 
night that he wrung blood out of his stockings when he pulled them 
off. And before he wore his snow-shoes his shins were very sore, 
being cut by the crust upon the snow. He procured some oak leaves 
upon the river bank, and applied them to the sores, which very soon 
healed them. His master, it seems, was very kind to him, and always 
gave him the best he had to eat, and through the goodness of God he 
never suffered for the want of a meal of meat during his captivity, 
while many of his children and neighbours were nearly perishing 
with hunger, having for many days nothing but roots to eat, and these 
in stinted measure. His master also gave him part of a Bible, and 
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never disturbed him in reading it, or in praying to his God. The In- 
dians were also very good to the other captives in this respect, allow- 
ing them Bibles, Psalm Books, &c. to use them as they pleased. After 
their arrival in Canada, every art was used to deprive them of them. 
Their Bibles were taken from them by the French priests and never 
afterwards given up to them. 

Their march on the French or Onion river was very tedious, for 

fearing a thaw they traveled at a great rate. His feet and limbs were 
so bruised by walking on snow-shoes that he thought it would be im- 
eye for him to continue his journey. One morning before day- 
ight his master came to him, and awakened him out of sleep, and 
told him he must arise, pray to God and eat his breakfast, for they 
had a great journey to perform that day. After prayer he arose from 
his knees, but his feet were so swollen and painful that he could 
scarcely stand without holding by the side of hiswigwam. The In- 
dians told him he must run to day, but he told them he could not. 
His master, pointing to his tomahawk, told him he would then plunge 
it into his brain and scalp him. He replied that he supposed he would 
do it, but he could not travel fast on account of his bruises. He sent 
him away alone on the ice. His master soon overtook him and order- 
ed him to run. He told him he could not, and he passed without 
farther notice, and for some time he scarcely saw him for the space of 
an hour. He traveled from before daybreak till after dark, without 
ever stopping at noon to eat warm victuals, only eating on the way 
some frozen meat which he had in his pocket. He conjectured that 
he traveled that day two of their day’s journey, that is, as many as 
forty or forty-five miles. He found his strength renovated the farther 
he traveled, and he was more able to proceed in the afternoon than 
in the fore part of the day. 

When they entered on the lake the ice was very rough, and it hurt 
his sore feet very much to travel upon it. He prayed to God that he 
would provide for him some method of relief. He had not traveled 
more than half a mile before there fell upon the ice a moist snow, 
about an inch an a half deep, which rendered the walking much more 
tolerable, and he was enabled soon to overtake his master. They 
then traveled about aday’s journey from the lake to a small party 
of Indians who were there hunting. In their peculiar way they were 
kind to him, and gave him the best which their establishment afford- 
ed, such as moose meat, ground nuts, and cranberries, but no bread. 
He had not tasted of that luxury for three weeks. After tarrying 
there awhile, and being obliged to cut wood, and suffering from ver- 
min, being compelled to wear the lousy old clothes of soldiers, which 
they placed upon him, after having deprived him of his own to sell 
to the French soldiers, they again commenced their march for Sham- 
blee. They tarried two or three days at a branch of the lake, and 
feasted on wild geese, which they killed there. After one more day’s 
travel they came to a river where the ice was thawed out, and in one 
day made a canoe of elm bark. ‘They arrived on Saturday about 
noon, probably March 25th, at Shamblee, a small village, where there 
was a garrison and fort manned with French soldiers. 
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CHAPTER III. 


From Shamblee to Quebec—Arts of the Jesuits—Mr. Williams redeemed by governor De 

Vaudreuil—Finds some of his children and has an interview with them. 

SHAMBLEE is about fifteen miles from Montreal. Here he received 
kind treatment from the French, and a gentleman invited him to his 
house, and the hospitalities of his table, and at night furnished him 
with lodgings upon a good feather bed,a luxury of which he had 
been deprived for a great length of time, even in a climate which was 
then almost Siberian. During the time he tarried there all the officers 
and inhabitants treated him very politely, and promised to write to 
the governor of Canada, and inform him of his passage down the 
river. Here he saw a young man and a girl from Deerfield, who told 
him that the greatest part of the captives had arrived, and that two 
of his children were at Montreal. As they were journeying along 
the river towards Sorel, they went into a house where they found a 
woman from Deerfield, who had been left there to be conveyed to the 
Indian fort. The French treated her kindly, as well as Mr. Williams, 
and gave them the best provisions which the house afforded. She 
went on board the boat with them to go down to the fort at St. Fran- 
cois. At the first inhabited house they came to at Sorel,a French 
woman came to them, and requested them to go to her house. Upon 
entering it, she took compassion upon them, and informed them that 
during the last war she had been a prisoner among the Indians, and 
that she knew how to feel for them in their distressed situation. She 
gave the Indians some food in the chimney corner, but spread a cloth 
upon a table for Mr. Williams and his party, with clean napkins. This 
gave the Indians great offence. It certainly was an unwise step on 
the part of the lady. The Indians hastened away and would not call 
at the fort. Whenever they entered into the French houses, they uni- 
formly treated them courteously. On their arrival at the river St. 
Francois, they found it obstructed by ice. Upon entering the house 
of a Frenchman, he gave them a loaf of bread, and some fish to car- 
ry away with them. They passed down the river till night, where 
seven of them feasted upon a fish called a bull-head or pout, (Silurus 
felis?) and did not eat the whole of it. 

The next morning, owing to the quantities of floating ice in the 
river, they were obliged to leave their canoe, and travel by land. They 
called at the house of a French officer, who took them into a private 
room, away from the Indians, and treated them very courteously. 
They arrived that evening at fort St. Francois. There they found 
several children who, the summer before, had been captured at the 
eastward. In their habits they had become like the Indians, and they 
were very much affected at their appearance. Two Jesuits lived at 
this fort, one of whom was afterwards made a superior of the Jesuits 
at Quebec. One of them met Mr. Williams at the gate and asked 
him to go into the church and render thanks unto God for preserving 
his life. He told him he could do that in some other place. When 
the bell rang for evening prayers he ordered him to go, but he still 
refused. The Jesuit went to their wigwam and made a short prayer, 
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and invited him to sup with him. He justified the Indians in their 
roceedings against the English, relating some things said to have 
n done by major Walden (Waldron ?) more than thirty years ago. 
He stated that this was a just retaliation, and blamed the English for 
commencing the war against the Indians, and further sta‘ ed that they 
had barbarously and inhumanly burnt and killed many Indians both 
before and during the last winter. Mr. Williams replied to him that 
the Indians had in a most perfidious manner murdered many of our 
inhabitants after having signed a treaty of peace, and as to English 
cruelties, he knew they were false, as they never approved of such 
acts of inhumanity. The Jesuit stated that the cause of the war was 
an lishman’s killing one of Casteen’s relations, for in a general 
council of the nation it had been determined not to engage in war on 
either side until they themselves were first encroached upon, when 
they would all engage against those who first molested them. And 
after Casteen’s kinsman was slain, a messenger was despatched to 
Canada to inform the Macquas and Indians that the English had com- 
menced hostilities. They immediately rallied their forces, and joined 
with the French, and proceeded to New-England. On their march 
thither, they were informed by some eastern Indians that satisfaction 
had been made for that murder, by the English, and that peace had 
been concluded with them. The Macquas told them that this event 
had come too late, that they had now come down as they were sent 
to attack the English, and that they would also attack them, if they 
dared, without their consent, to make peace with the English. He 
also said that a letter was shewn them from the governor of Port 
Royal, which was taken on board of an English ship, from the queen 
of England to the English governor, stating that she approved of the 
design to ensnare and captivate the Indians in a deceitful manner. 
Being enraged at that letter, they were forced, as it were, to com- 
mence the present war. Mr. Williams told him that “the letter was 
a lie, forged by the French.” 

At the ringing of the bell, next morning, his master ordered him to 
go to church, and he refused. He threatened him and went away in 
a great passion. At noon the Jesuit sent for him to dine with him, 
for he always ate with them while he remained at the fort. After 
dinner they told him that the Indians would not allow any of the 
prisoners to remain in their wigwams while they were at church; and 
they informed him that even force and violence would be resorted to, 
to compel them to attend their meetings, if they would not go with- 
out. Mr. Williams, in a truly liberal spirit, replied that it would be 
unjust and unreasonable in the extreme to force them to be present at 
a service which they abhorred, and which in his opinion, was alto- 
gether unbecoming the letter and spirit of Christianity. They observ- 
ed that they were savages and would not be crossed in their determi- 
nations, nor would they listen to reason, and stated that if they were 
in New-England, they would attend our churches and witness our 
modes of worship. They also observed that the Indians were deter- 
mined to have him attend their church, and would not be pacified 
without he complied. 

At the next mass his master ordered him to go to church, and upon 
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his objecting, he seized him by his head and shoulders, and forced him 
from the wigwam to the church, which was close by. He went in 
and sat down behind the door, and instead of gospel order, he beheld 
much discord and confusion. One of the Jesuits was at the altar say- 
ing mass in language unknown to the savages; another between the 
altar and the door, singing and praying among the Indians at the 
same time, and others were repeating their paternosters and Ave 
Maria’s from their beads. When they left the church he smiled at 
their ceremonies, which displeased them, for they thought he derided 
their worship. Soon after the Jesuits asked him how he liked their 
mode of worship. He told them, as in the language of Christ, Mark 
viii. 7,8, 9—“ Howbeit in vain do they worship me, teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men. For laying aside the command- 
ment of God, ye hold the tradition of men, as the washing of pots 
and cups, and many such like things yedo. And he said unto them, 
full well ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition.”” They observed they were not the commandments 
of men, but traditions of the apostles, equal in authority with the Bi- 
ble, and stated that he would repent his not praying to the Virgin 
Mary for her intercession with her Son for him, and condemned him 
to hell for asserting that the Scriptures were a perfect rule of faith. 
He told them that it was his comfort that Christ was to be his judge, 
and not they, at the great day. 

One day a squaw named Ruth, who had been taken prisoner in 
Philip’s war, who had lived at Weathersfield, and who could speak 
the English language tolerably well, and who had formerly been at 
Mr. Williams’ house, being now a convert to the Romish faith, came 
to his wigwam with her English maid, dressed in the Indian manner. 
This maid was taken in the last war, but was unable to speak a word 
of the English language, nor could she tell her own name, nor-the 
name of the place where she was captivated. These women had a 
long conversation with his master in the Indian language. He soon 
after ordered him to cross himself. He told him he would not, and 
persisted in it, though commanded several times. Ruth was quite 
indignant to think he would not obey his master, referring to that text 
of Scripture, who says, “Servants, obey your masters.’ He replied 
that he should not disobey God for the sake of obeying any earthly 
master. This was interpreted by her to his master, who took hold 
of Mr. Williams’ hand and forced him to cross himself, but he strug- 
gled, and would not suffer him to guide his hand. He then ordered 
him to kiss a crucifix which he pulled off from his neck, but he re- 
ag refused to do it. His master then told him that he would 

ock his brains out with his tomahawk if he refused. He told him 
that he should prefer death to sinning against God. The Indian then 
seized his tomahawk and made a violent shew of attacking him with 
it. Mr. Williams remained undaunted, when he threw down the 
hatchet, at the same time threatening to bite off all his nails if he still 
refused. He gave him his hand and told him he might proceed. He 
grasped his thumb with violence between his teeth and said, «No 
good minister, no love God, as bad as the devil,’’ and he let him go, 
nor did he ever afterwards attempt to molest him in his religious 
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opinions. He asked permission of the Jesuit to pray with the prison- 

ers from Deerfield, that were with him, but they absolutely refused 

him, = tried every means in their power to prevent their coming 
ther. 

A few days after this, governor De Vaudreuil dispatched two men 
with letters to the Jesuits, requesting them to order Mr. Williams’ 
being sent to him at Montreal. Upon receiving this request, one of 
the Jesuits, with his two masters, took him, with two others from 
Deerfield, a man and his daughter, seven years of age, along with 
them. Upon their arrival at the lake, the wind was very boisterous, 
and they were afraid to go over, and said they would wait and see 
whether it would lull, or change. Mr. Williams went into the woods, 
and offered up a petition to God, that the winds might be propitious, 
and that he might be enabled soon to see his children and neighbors, 
and learn something concerning their situation. On his return the 
winds were more boisterous, and so a second and third time. The 
Jesuit and his master advised them to return to the fort, for such winds 
frequently continued three days, and sometimes six. After it had 
continued as much as six hours, he said to them, “The will of the 
Lord be done,’’ and they launched the canoe into the river. This 
was no sooner done than the wind calmed, and by the time they got 
into the middle of the river, the gale had so far subsided that they 
were enabled afterwards to pass the lake in safety. After they had 
got over the lake, wherever they went, the French always treated 
them with respect and compassion. 

When he arrived at Montreal, which was on Tuesday, April 
25th, eight weeks after he was captivated, governor De Vaudreuil 
redeemed him from the Indians, gave him good articles of clothing, 
of which he was very much in need, fed him at his own table, and 
furnished him with a good chamber. In short, he was generous, 
courteous, and polite to him. He sent for two of his children who 
were there in the city, and promised todo all that lay in his power 
towards redeeming his other children and neighbors from the hands 
of the savages. His change of diet was such at this time as to cause 
considerable alteration in his bodily appearance, and brought on a 
slight sickness for which he was bled and physiced and treated with 
great tenderness. The governor also purchased his eldest daughter 
of the Indians. She was conveyed to the hospital and carefully treat- 
ed until she recovered from a lameness which she contracted on the 
journey. His youngest daughter was also redeemed by a lady in the 
city who purchased her of the Indians as they passed by. The In- 
dians after conversing with the priests as they passed the fort, tried 
to re-purchase her of the lady, and offered her a man for the child, 
stating that the man was a weaver and might be of service to her in 
the undertaking of the making of cloth, in which she was then about 
engaging, while the child would be unprofitable to her. She would 
not accede to their terms, which was very fortunate for Mr. Williams, 
for had they obtained her, she would have remained among them at 
the fort, as the other children did. The governor instructed certain 
of his officers to obtain the rest of his children of the Indians, and as 
many of his neighbors as they could. A merchant living in the city 
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rocured his eldest son after about six weeks, and took him home to 
five with him. He had difficulty in persuading the savages to part 
with him. An Indian, by the name of Sagamore George, of Pena- 
cook, called upon him from Coos, and informed him that his son Ste- 

hen was near that place. Some money was put into his hands to 
redeem him, and a promise of more if he was successful. He proved 
treacherous and unfaithful, and he did not see his son for more than 
a year. The governor commanded a priest to accompany him to the 
Macquas to see his youngest daughter Eunice, and endeavor to pro- 
cure her release. He went with him and was very courteous to him, 
and from his parish near the fort of the Macquas, he wrote a letter 
to the Jesuit, and requested him to send his child to him, and also to 
request his master to accompany her. The Jesuit returned an answer 
that he should not be permitted to see or speak with his child, and 
“that the Macquas would as soon part with their hearts as with his 
child.”” The governor was enraged when Mr. Williams shewed him 
this letter, and he assured him that he should both see and speak with 
his child, and that he would use all his endeavors to redeem her. He 
accordingly instructed the Jesuits to use their influence with the In- 
dians for procuring the child, and in a few days accompanied Mr. 
Williams in person to the fort. When his child was brought into the 
room where he was, he had liberty granted him to speak to her, but 
to no other English person there. She was about seven years of age. 
They conversed together about an hour. She remembered her cate- 
chism, and had not forgotten how to read. She was very anxious to 
be redeemed from the Macquas, and was unhappy in her captivity. 
She moaned over the profanation of the Sabbath, stating that she 
thought a few days before they were mocking the devil, and one of 
the Jesuits stood watching them. Her father told her that she must 
pray to God to direct her. She said that she did as far as she knew 
how, and that God assisted her, but she observed they forced her to 
pray in Latin, which she did not understand, and which she hoped 
would do her no harm. He told her that she must not forget her 
catechism, and those portions of Scripture which she had learnt. 
Some of the prisoners afterwards informed him that she told them 
that she remembered almost every word he said to her, and that she 
was very fearful that she should forget her catechism, having no one 
to instruct her. A few days after this he saw her for a few moments 
in the city, and gave her the best advice he could. The governor 
used every effort to redeem her for him, and at one time he had the 
promise of her if he would procure for them an Indian girl in her 
stead. He sent several hundred miles and procured one, but the In- 
dians would not adhere to their bargain. He also offered them one 
hundred pieces of eight for her release. Still they refused to give her 
up. The governor’s lady also visited them, and used all the arts she 
was mistress of to induce them to part with her, but all in vain. At 
the time Mr. Williams was redeemed, she was left among the Indians, 
and no money could procure her redemption. She soon forgot the 
English language, became an Indian in her habits, married an Indian, 
who assumed the name of Williams, and had several children by him. 
Some — after this she visited Deerfield in her Indian dress. She 
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attended meeting in her father’s church while here, and her friends 
dressed her in the English fashion. She indignantly threw off her 
clothes in the afternoon and resumed the Indian blanket. Every ef. 
fort was used to persuade her to leave the Indians, and remain among 
her relations, but in vain. She preferred the mode of life, and the 
haunts of the Indians, to the unutterable grief of Mr. Williams and 
her friends. 

Her descendants have frequently visited Deerfield since, and claim- 
ed a relationship with the family and descendants of Mr. Williams, 
and been kindly treated by them. Mr. Eleazer Williams, one of her 
grandsons, was educated at Dartmouth college, by the munificence of 
his friends, in New-England, studied divinity, and was a short time 
since, preaching at Green Bay on lake Michigan. 

As Mr. Williams was passing from the fort where he had just had 
a conversation with his daughter, he saw some of his Deerfield 
friends, who were very anxious to speak to him, and the Indians 
granted their request, but the Jesuits forced him along, and only al- 
lowed him to tell them in a low voice, that some of their relations, 
concerning whom they inquired, were in the city, and well. 

On his return to the city he was dispirited, for he was not allowed 
to pray, even with the captives who resided in the same house, and 
the prisoners who came to visit him, were thrust back by the guard 
at the door, and not allowed to speak tohim. The guard were so 
strict that he was hardly allowed to go out on necessary occasions. 
Whenever he went to the city, a privilege which the governor always 
allowed him, when he requested it, he was watched by spies to see 
whether he spoke to the English. He told some of them that they 
must recollect former instructions, and for a while keep at a greater 
distance, believing that he should have more liberty in a short time, 
for conversing with them. On a Sabbath day some spies, observing 
more than three of them together, which number they were not to 
exceed, immediately informed the priest of it. The next day the 

riest reminded him that he had transgressed their orders, and told 

im that he had spoken disrespectfully concerning their religion. He 
requested of the governor that no forcible means might be used with 
the prisoners respecting their religion, which he by no means allowed 
of. 

When he first arrived at Montreal, the governor told him that he 
should be sent home as soon as a man by the name of captain Battis 
was returned, and not before, and that he was captivated to procure 
his release. The governor seemed always to sympathize in his sor- 
rows, and appeared to be willing to have him see his children. Mr. 
Williams one day informed him of his desire of walking in the city. 
He cheerfully consented, and his eldest son accompanied him to the 
door, when he saw the guard stop him. He informed his father, who 
came to the door, and inquired why they prevented the gentleman 
from passing out? They informed him that they were ordered to do 
so. The governor, in an angry voice assured them that his orders 
were not to be disobeyed. Shortly after, Mr. Williams was ordered 
to Quebec. Among other things, to shew that the governor’s orders 
were not always regarded, when he had been at Montreal two days, 
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he requested leave of the priest to visit his youngest child, who re- 
plied that when he wished it he would bring it to him, but that the 

yernor was not willing that he should go to see it. Not many days 
after, while at dinner, the governor’s lady, seeing him depressed in 
spirits, spoke to an officer in Latin, that he should go with them and 
see his two children. After dinner he was carried to see them. At 
the house he found three or four English prisoners, who resided there, 
and he was permitted to converse with them. Not long after this, she 
invited him to visit the hospital with her to see some of his neighbors 
who were sick there. 

One of the Jesuits called upon the governor, and informed him in 
presence of the rest of the company, “that he never saw such per- 
sons as were taken from Deerfield :’’ that the Macquas would not 
allow the prisoners to remain in their wigwams while they were at- 
tending mass; they always took them to church, but they could not 
prevail upon them to kneel in prayer, but they did this immediately 
upon their return to their wigwams. He also stated that they could 
do nothing with the adults, and that they often prevented children 
from complying with their modes of worship. 

At this place Mr. Williams noticed that they were very much elated 
at the return of captain Montining from Northampton with informa- 
tion of the success of the French and Indians against New England. 
As they had sent out an army of seven hundred men, two hundred of 
whom were French, accompanied by several Jesuits, they threatened 
that they would destroy all the settlements on Connecticut river. As 
their general was a man of undaunted bravery, the superior of the 
priests told Mr. Williams that he had no doubt that their efforts would 
be successful, and they must not flatter themselves with a very short 
captivity. Their designs were frustrated, and the expedition proved 
abortive. 

Mr. Williams was sent to Quebec with governor De Ramsey, of 
Montreal, and the superior of the Jesuits, and directed to live with one 
of the council, from whom, during seven weeks, he received many 
favors. He informed him that it was the act of the priest in sending 
him here before the arrival of the governor, and that if he called fre- 
quently upon the prisoners, or they upon him, he would certainly be 
sent to some place where he could not hold converse with them. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTES. 
BY JAMES BERRY. 

Tue following recital is in accordance with the idea that living witnesses 
may yet be found to testify of things as far back as our revolutionary strug- 
gle. A delay of only a few years, and such opportunities will become very 
rare. Mr. Berry is still vigorous in mind and body, for a man of his age, 
and as an illustration of it, we give a fac-simile of his signature, written with- 
out glasses, which he seldom uses. ‘Those who know him are by no means 
disposed to doubt the active courage of the youthful soldier, which he was 
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during the revolution. ‘That he speaks mostly of acts and deeds in which he 
took a conspicuous part, is both natural and proper. Who knows so well, 
and if knowing, who remembers so well the acts of others as those in which 
7 they themselves were conspicuous? ‘These enter deepest into the mind, and 

are longest and best remembered, and Mr. Berry has wisely hazarded very 
fi little by straying out into the recital of the acts of others, or those less im- 
4 portant of his own, around which the length of years may have thrown the 
mists of uncertainty. 








CONTENTS. 


Introduction—Mr. Berry enters the army and goes to Perth Amboy—Position of the Brit- 
ish and American forces—Arrangement to take the fort on Staten island—Failed, but sur- 
prised the guard at Cuckoldtown—Chased the guard off, killing some and taking sixteen 
prisoners—Got back just in time to escape being taken—Flag of truce—General Mercer's 
compliment for bravery—Hessian desertion—Chase across the Jerseys and battle of Tren- 
ton—Of Princeton—Attempt to steal a sloop, failed—Arnold rescued from the pursuit of a 
British barge—Arnold’s plot to take Washington prisoner—Andre captured—His person- 
al appearance and execution—Arnold’s personal appearance—Cherry Chew taken and sen-. 
tenced to be hung—His execution. 


Mr. WixLxi1AmMs,—Your request to receive from me what I know about 
the revolutionary war shall be answered, but I cannot promise to give 
all at once. I shall simply relate such things as I well remember and 
in which I was engaged, and leave others to tell of their own deeds. 
I was a volunteer during the whole revolutionary war, remaining in 
the army only during the summer season, except one winter cam 
paign. I was born in the state of Delaware, about three miles from 
a place called Smyrna, on the 14th day of October, 1759. I entered 
first into captain Thomas Skillington’s company, which belonged to 

i the flying-camp regiment, in August, in the year 1776. We went from 
Smyrna to Philadelphia, and from thence to Perth Amboy, where we 
laid without doing any thing material till November. I acted as 
fugleman. We were under general Mercer. He had taken our regi- 
ment to strengthen his. They were doing nothing. The British and 
Hessians were on Staten island, the Hessians right opposite, and we 
used occasionally to fire across. The British always kept the Hes- 
sians between them and danger, in battle and out. Of these on Staten 
|i island there were six or seven thousand. There was also on the 
i | island some six or eight miles of a fort in possession of the British, 
i) and a guard of three hundred men at Cuckoldtown, eighteen miles 
t distant. 

4 There were two thousand one hundred men at the old Blazing Star, 
. ) on the Hudson, who agreed to meet us on Staten island, on a certain 





night, fur the purpose of surprising the British fort. Our officers beat 
H for volunteers to go over and help take the British fort: at the first 
} trial only one private volunteered. The general said: “Gentlemen, 
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from your looks I thought you would all have stepped out in a body ; 
instead of which, there is but one, and I believe he is the youngest 
man in the regiment.”” We, however, made up eighty-two volun- 
teers, including officers. 

We got over just at dark, but the night proved to be so bad the 
men from the Blazing Star did not meet us. Having got the spirit 
up we were determined not to go back without some game, and as 
we could not carry the fort, we determined to attack the guard at 
Cuckoldtown. We did not think there were as many as three hun- 
dred at it, or perhaps we should not have ventured it. We, however, 
put off and arrived at the guard just at daybreak, and surprised the 
guard while they were cooking their breakfasts. Their numbers 
a little surprised us, but we were determined to make the best of 
it, We made as great a show as we could. The surprise was 
complete. They had six sentries, and the first thing we did was to 
shoot every one down at once. 

The guard then took to the meeting house, and we pursued them 
and were within fifty yards of them. They made fight at the door, 
but we were so close and shot them down so fast that they turned 
back and ran out at the back door in order to escape to the fort. We 
killed thirty-nine at the door. I observed that they were escaping 
out at the back door, and having no thought of death or danger I 
called to some of the boys to run round with me and stop them; but 
I suppose none heard me, and perfectly regardless about help, I ran 
round, and as I turned the corner I shot a Hessian at the back door, 
and unarmed as I was I rushed to the door and stood on the step and 
ordered them to surrender. I suppose they thought from my bold 
manner that I was an officer, for I wore a buck’s tail in my hat. The 
British said: “ We will surrender, but we do not know that the Hes- 
sians will.”” There were then only eighteen in the house, nine of each. 
I rushed right in and took hold of one of the Hessians’ guns which 
he gave up without resistance, and | sat it down in one corner of the 
meeting house, and by signs, which they could not mistake, ordered 
the rest to do the same, which they all did. I then formed them two 
and two and marched them out round the house. This was all done 
by the force of thoughtless determination on my part and of panic 
on theirs; for I have no doubt they thought I was backed at the door 
by the whole company. 

By this time, for all was done in less than one minute, an adjutant, 
whose name was Lucas, not knowing what was going on, and think- 
ing that the whole squad had ran off, and perhaps glad to get rid of 


them so easily, had formed the men, and was marching off. When 
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I came round the meeting house I called to him to stop, which he did 
till I marched the prisoners up. After taking our breakfast we 
marched back and arrived at the river, in sight of Amboy, in the 
afternoon. The boat was so much overloaded that myself and two 
more agreed to remain on the island till they could send for us, which 
they did immediately. We got in the boat and shoved off, and at 
that moment six or eight hundred British, who pursued us from the 
fort, arrived, but not quite in time to take us prisoners. We had got 
off too far to be in much danger. They hallooed for us to come back. 
We told them we would by and by. We talked a spell and went 
over. General Mercer asked me what they said. I told him that 
the major who came from.the fort wanted me to say that he wished 
to exchange for his brother, who was sergeant of the guard, and who 
was among the prisoners. General Mercer said that could not be 
done without the consent of general Washington, who was eight or 
ten miles off. 

They hoisted a flag, and the general asked me if I would go over to 
them. I said I would if he wished it. I had learned the most im- 
plicit obedience to the wishes of superiors from an Irish schoolmaster 
who taught me. The general told me to hoist a flag too. I tied my 
handkerchief to my sword and went over holding it up. I met the 
major at the shore and shook hands with him. He asked me how 
many men we had at the surprise at Cuckoldtown. I told him,a 
plenty. He said,I noticed your outward tracks, and I don’t think 
there could have been over a hundred—I thought to have waylaid 
you and took you. I told him, there was where he missed it. He 
asked me to tell him truly how many we had. I knew we had not 
disgraced ourselves, and told him eighty-two, including officers. He 
turned to his men and said; “ Don’t that beat old Harry; eighty-two 
rebels to chase three hundred soldiers, killing about half their own 
number, and taking eighteen prisoners ?”’? He then said to me, “I think 
you were a pretty bold set of youngsters to go so far to attack so 
many, when we have such forces all around your path.” I said,“ We 
are just beginning to fight, and that was not a breakfast spell for us.” 
“Tt seems not,” said he, “to be a breakfast spell for you indeed.” 
There was then great grumbling and swearing among them about it. 
I walked up very carelessly among the soldiers, eyeing them very 
closely to see what kind of stuff they were made of, and concluded 
they could never fight with us. They appeared to me to be too pus- 
sy. When about to start the major told me to give his compliments 
to his brother, and tell him he would effect his release as soon as pos- 
sible, and that he would send him some money if he had a chance. 
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I told him I would take it, and he sent five guineas by me, for which 
his brother was very thankful, and particularly to me for its safe de- 
livery ; for, he said, I might have kept it without his ever knowing it. 

When I returned, the general asked me what I went among them 
for? I said I wanted to see what kind of cattle they were, and I 
found them a little set of fellows not fit to fight with us. The gen- 
eral then told colonel Neil to give me a lieutenant’s commission, and 
eighteen days of grace ; “for,” says he, “ he was the first private to vol- 
unteer, and the main one at taking prisoners. Let him have no duty 
to perform, except just what he chooses, and as a mark of distinction, 
let him wear a cedar twig in his hat during that time.”” The next 
parade day great numbers had cedar twigs in their hats, which the 
general noticed, and ordered that the next time any who were caught 
with that badge, except he had ordered it, should have fifteen lashes. 
That put cedar twigs out of fashion, except with myself. 

These nine Hessians, which we took, were the first that were 
taken prisoners. They were much alarmed at the thought of being 
prisoners among the Americans, for they had been taught to think 
that we killed and scalped our prisoners, and made drum heads of 
their hides. Their fears immediately subsided, for they got among 
the Dutch at Amboy, who spoke their own language, and used them 
as well as their own folks. When they found this, they wrote letters 
to their friends on the opposite side of the river, and put them in a 
little keg headed up tight, and at full tide and fair wind set it afloat. 
It floated right across to the Hessian encampment, and we got three 
hundred deserters in about a week. They raised all the boats that they 
could, and the British had to remove them to prevent total desertion. 

In December, the British chased us across the Jerseys. After we 
crossed the Raritan at New Brunswick, we halted and made battle, 
but they were too strong for us, and we had to retreat quite across 
the Delaware at Trenton. During the Christmas holydays, Washing- 
ton thought the Hessians would be drinking, and it would be a good 
time to give them a brushing. He divided his forces, and sent gen- 
eral Cadwalader and another general to Burlington and Bordentown, 
to give the English battle at those places, where they had gone into 
winter quarters. But they could not get across for the ice. We had 
hard work to cross nine miles above Trenton. After we had crossed, 
we marched down to where the Hessians were quartered. We killed 
on December 26th, one hundred and forty-four, I think. They soon 
threw down their arms and cried for quarter. We took about one 
thousand prisoners, about equal to one third of the army, which was 
not sent to Burlington and Bordentown. James Monroe was in that 
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battle, and received a small wound on the shoulder. I saw him, and 
talked these things all over with him, at Louisville, Kentucky, when 
he was through this country, while he was president. 

We brought the Hessians down to Philadelphia and put our troops 
together, and then went back to Trenton to fight the English. They 
thought they would have fine work taking us. We retreated over 
the Sant Pink, but they did not follow us. We fought across the run 
till evening. We kindled fires to deceive them, and left a few to keep 
the fires burning, while the army went to Princeton. We got there 
just after daylight. They were just starting to help take us. We 
gave them a salute. We killed about one hundred and sixty of them, 
and they killed sixty-three of the Virginians. Among them was gen- 
eral Mercer himself. They fled, and we ran them two miles and took 
about four hundred prisoners. 

I staid with the army that winter, and we had hard skirmishing in 
the Jerseys through the whole of it. After that my usual practice 
was to go home when the army went into winter quarters, as I was 
only a volunteer. I went out every summer during the war. After 
the army went south, I went with colonel Pope to keep the tories off 
Bomb Hook. He had a vessel that he used to send.to Philadelphia, 
&c. for supplies, and a tory sailor by the name of Jack, who wasa 
purchased servant. He went on Pope’s vessel so much as to know 
the channels and was a good pilot. Some of the tories got in with 
him to help them to steal Pope’s sloop, and take her to the British at 
New York. The time arrived that they agreed to take her on full 
tide from Pope’s landing on Duck creek, and thus get her out into 
the Delaware. Pope got wind of it, and he sent me and another 
down the creek to fall a certain tree across, before they could get 
down, and by the time we had it down, he came himself with four- 
teen others, making now seventeen in all. The night was very dark, 
and we ali stood at the stump ready for them, knowing that when 
the sloop would run against the tree, they would all run forward to 
see what was the matter. In a little while they approached in high 
glee, laughing at the anger Pope would show off in the morning. 
They had a row boat in front, helping to tow her out. It first came 
against the fallen tree, and then the next moment the sloop ran jamb 
against it. We were ready for them. It turned out as we expected, 
they all ran forward without observing us. Pope gave the order, and 
we fired on them and killed five that were left on the sloop. The 
rest made their escape or got drowned. Jack cried out “that is col- 
onel Pope,’’ as he jumped with several others into the water, and it 
was the last we ever heard of him. Thus ended that stealing match. 
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I will now pass over many things which I know concerning the 
war, and which I may give at another time, and relate something 
about the traitor Arnold, and the execution of Andre. Just after 
Armold and Andre had completed their traitorous plot, to decoy 
Washington to West Point and deliver him up prisoner of war, and 
just after Andre had left West Point for New York, I happened to 
be on the Hudson, at the mouth of Sloaten creek, about two miles 
from Washington’s head-quarters. I saw an American boat rowed 
by four soldiers, with a gentleman in it, making all speed for the 
mouth of the creek, chased by a British barge, which had a mounted 
swivel, but no small arms. Iran to the guard house to tell them of 
it. The sergeant of the guard was away, but his four men were on 
duty. I told them of the situation of the Americans, and they agreed 
to go with me to try and rescue them. I put on the sergeant’s ac- 
coutrements, and we ran down to the river. I told them we would 
keep apart, and as they had nothing but a swivel, they would kill 
but one of us at one shot. We got to the river just as the boat enter- 
ed the creek, with the barge close after her. We fired on the barge 
very briskly, and they on us with their swivel, which made the mud 
fly all over us, but did no further damage. They soon retreated, and 
the gentleman in the American boat had been landed on our side of 
the creek, and ordered the men to row her over to the other side. It 
was no other than Arnold, the traitor, himself. We insisted on his 
letting us have his boat and men to go and take the barge, but he re- 
fused. “None of you are hurt, and you had better let them alone,”’ said 
he, and would not let them come across the creek to us, as we would 
have been likely to have taken her at any rate. We felt hungry for 
the barge. They rowed across the Hudson and landed at the White- 
house tavern, from whence we afterwards learned, that we had killed 
five, and wounded eight of their men. 

He then made himself known to me, and said he wanted to go to 
head-quarters, as he had particular business with general Washing- 
ton. Had I known what the fellow was at, I should have been ready 
to shoot him down on the spot. I told him it was about two miles 
to head-quarters. He lifted up his foot and took hold of his heel, 
which, he said, was wounded in the battle at Ticonderoga, and that 
he could not walk. Being well known there, I had no difficulty in 
procuring a horse for him. Washington, by the good providence of 
God, was absent from head-quarters, and so that part of the plot fail- 
ed, for Arnold’s errand was to invite him to dine at West Point, next 
day, to make a prisoner of him. 

The second morning after that, they brought major Andre in as a 
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prisoner to Dobbs’ ferry, where we were building a blockhouse, two 
miles below Sloaten creek. He had been taken on his way to New 
York. He was taken to one Jemison’s, and went by the name of 
John Anderson. Jemison allowed him to write a letter to Arnold, 
while he was a prisoner. I always blamed Jemison for Arnold’s 
escape, and thought he had a little of the tory in him, for all he had 
a company to watch the tories to keep them from trading with the 
British at New York. He had no business to let Andre write to any 
body, while he was a prisoner under such charges, and especially to 
Arnold, as there were good reasons to believe he (Amold) had a 
hand in the plot. 

Andre looked to be about twenty-five to twenty-eight years old, 
very good looking, about five feet nine or ten inches high, well set, 
with fine features—I think light hair. He was not dressed in uni- 
form when I saw him. I went to see him hung, but the execution 
was put off, as was understood, because Washington was trying to 
exchange him for Arnold with the British, He was hung on the 
next day, but I was not present. 

Arnold was a low set man, round face, say fifty years of age. 
When we rescued him, he was in citizen’s dress. His hair was dark. 

Sometime after Andre was hung, I went home, and joined a com- 
pany to go against Cherry Chew, a tory who had fortified himself in 
Queen Anne’s forest, and had got about five hundred tories about him, 
who subsisted by depredations on the country. He was a great pest. 
We raised a company and attacked his fort. His men were great 
cowards, and stood almost no siege at all. They broke from the fort, 
and left old Cherry to his fate. We chased him to his house, which, 
was a kind of blockhouse, and a little distance from the fort. He 
had five muskets which his wife loaded, and by this means they were 
able to keep up a pretty regular fire. They made a stout resistance. 
They killed one Joseph Moore. Another person was knocked down 
by a bullet striking his stock buckle, which in all probability saved 
his life. We rushed to the door, broke it down, and took old Cherry 
prisoner to Dover, where he was tried and sentenced to be hung. 

There was much fear that the tories would raise a force, and en- 
deavor to rescue him, as they threatened to do it. The people at Do- 
ver, knowing that fighting was sport to me, sent for me to command 
the guard on the day of execution. There was no attempt of the 
kind made. After he was hung, his wife came and begged for his 
body, which request was granted to her. Thus ended Cherry Chew, 
a brave and honorable man, but on the wrong side in that contest. 
We should probably have made much shorter work with him, had 
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we not hoped that we could have got information from him, that 
would help to detect others; but he died without dropping the least 
hint to any one, by which any other person could be implicated. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Cincinnati, for the American 
Pioneer, this 9th day of March, 1842. 
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We copy the following beautiful verses from the “« American Mechanic,” 
a paper published in New York, edited by Rufus Porter, Esq. It is worthy 
of the patronage of every friend of his country. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 


A glorious race they were—the tried, 
he true of ancient time— 
Our glorious sires, who bled and died 
For this our own free clime ; 


Oh! hallowed be each sacred name, 
That fearless to the conflict came, 

And freely on the battle plain 

Poured out their blood like drops of rain. 


Few are the sculptured gifts of art, 
A Nation’s love to tell ; 

And many a brave and gallant heart 
Hath mouldered where it fell. 


The spiry maize luxuriant waves 

Its long green leaves o’er heroes’ graves ; 
And thoughtless swains the harvest reap, 
Where our stern Fathers’ ashes sleep. 


But after years the tale shall tell, 
In words of light revealed, 

Who bravely fought—who nobly fell ; 
And many a well earned field, 


Outspread beneath the western sun, 

Shall live with ancient Marathon,— 

And Trenton’s fight, and Princeton’s name, 
Be linked with old Platea’s fame. 


But the surviving few who stand 
A remnant weak and old— 

Sole relics of that glorious band, 
Whose hearts were hearts of gold— 


Oh! honored be each silvery hair! 
Each furrow trenched by toil and care! 
And sacred each old bending form, 
That braved oppression’s battle storm ! 
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LOGAN, THE MINGO CHIEF. 


Tue following is taken from the Pittsburgh Daily American, of March 24th, 
The account given in that paper, to which Mr. Darsie alludes, we presume 
was extracted from the American Pioneer. We give the correspondence part- 
ly to confirm and partly to correct what we before published, and partly for 
the sake of having the opportunity to say, that whatever of mistake there 
may be in the anecdote as published in the Pioneer, that mistake did not ori- 
ginate with Dr. Hildreth, as the line of Mr. Darsie might allow the reader to 
suppose. 

We received the following letter from Mr. Darsie, with the enclos- 


ed, by this morning’s mail, for which we are indebted to him many 
thanks. 


J. W. Broptez, Ese: 

Dear Sir,—I enclose you a correction of the Logan anecdote as 
told by Dr. S. P. Hildreth, and published in your paper of the 17th 
inst. R. P. Maclay, Esq. is a member of the senate from Union 
county, and a son of the Samuel Maclay named in the anecdote. 
You may therefore depend upon his version being correct. You are 
at liberty to make any use of it you may see proper. 

Yours, &c. GEO. DARSIE. 


Harrisburgh, March 21, 1842. 


Senate CHAMBER, * 
March 21, 1842. 
To Georee Darsiz, Esq., 
Of the Senate of 2 

Dear Sir,—Allow me to correct a few inaccuracies as to place and 
names, in the anecdote of Logan, the celebrated Mingo chief, as pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Daily American, of March 17th, 1842, to 
which you called my attention. The person surprised at the Spring 
now called the Big Spring, and about six miles west of Logan’s 
Spring, was William Brown, the first actual settler in Kisacoquillas 
valley, and one of the associate judges of Mifflin county from its 
organization till his death, at the age of ninety-one or two, and not 
Samuel Maclay, as stated by Dr. Hildreth. I will give you the anec- 
dote as I heard it related by judge Brown himself, while on a visit 
to my brother, who then owned and occupied the Big Spring farm. 

«“ The first time I ever saw that spring,” said the old gentleman, 
“my brother, James Reed, and myself, had wandered out of the val- 
ley, in search of land, and finding it very good, we were looking 
about for springs. About a mile from this, we started a bear, and 
separated to geta shotat him. I was traveling along, looking about 
on the rising ground for the bear, when I came suddenly upon the 
Spring, and being dry, and more rejoiced to find so fine a spring than 
to have killed a dozen bears, I set my rifle against a bush and rushed 
down the bank, and laid down to drink. Upon putting my head 
down, I saw reflected in the water, on the opposite side, the shadow 
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of a tall Indian; I sprang to my rifle, when the Indian gave a yell, 
whether for peace or war I was not just then sufficiently master of 
my faculties to determine; but upon my seizing my rifle, and facing 
him, he knocked up the pan of his gun, threw out the priming, and 
extended his open palm toward me in token of friendship. After 

utting down our guns, we again met at the spring, and shook hands. 
This was Logan, the best specimen of humanity I ever met with, 
either white or red. He could speak a little English, and told me 
there was another white hunter a little way down the stream, and 
offered to guide me to hiscamp. There I first met your father. We 
remained together in the valley a week looking for springs, and select- 
ing lands; and laid the foundation of a friendship which never has 
had the slightest interruption. 

«“ We visited Logan at his camp, at Logan’s Spring, and your father 
and he shot at a mark for a dollar a shot; Logan lost four or five 
rounds, and acknowledged himself beaten. When we were about to 
leave him, he went into his hut, and brought out as many deer skins 
as he had lost dollars, and handed them to Mr. Maclay, who refused 
to take them, alledging that we had been his guests, and did not come 
to rob him; that the shooting had been only a trial of skill, and the 
bet merely nominal. Logan drew himself up with great dignity and 
said, “Me bet to make you shoot your best—me gentleman, and me 
take your dollar if me beat.’”’ So he was obliged to take the skins or 
affront our friend, whose nice sense of honor would not permit him 
to receive even a horn of powder in return. 

“The next year,” said the old gentleman, “I brought my wife up 
and camped under a big walnut tree, on the bank of Tea creek, until 
I had built a cabin near where the mili now stands, and have lived in 


the valley ever since. Poor Logan, (and the big tears coursed each 
other down his cheeks,) soon after went into the Alleghany, and I 
never saw him again.” Yours, 


R. P. MACLAY. 
0 EE OF 


POST OFFICE FACILITIES. 
“luditor’s Office, Post. Office Dep’t., March 18, 1842. 

Dear S1r,—In the third number of the American Pioneer, in 
referring to the “ Act passed by the legislature of New York, in the 
year 1785, to grant to Isaac Van Wyck and others, an exclusive 
right of keeping stage wagons, on the east side of Hudson’s river, 
between the cities of New York and Albany, for the term of two 
years,” you say, “It is most likely the basis of the first staging done 
in the United States.”” In this belief you are incorrect. 

The intercourse by stages, between those cities, was as much 
behind the times, then, as it now is by rail-roads. The country bor- 
dering on the Hudson is too rugged for early improvement. 

You will see, by the continuation of the “ Annals,” that the stage 
between New York and Philadelphia was first run in 1756. 
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I will furnish you, at an early day, with a settlement of the first 
post office account, commencing in 1775 and ending in 1776. 


Very respectfully yours, 


t baatiey 


Jno. S. Williams, Esqr. 


ANNALS.—Continvep. 


Tue first stage between New York and Philadelphia, commenced 
running in 1756, and occupied three days. 

Newspapers were carried by mail, free of charge, until the year 
1758; when, by reason of their great increase, they were charged 
with postage at the rate of nine pence each year for fifty miles, and 
one shilling and six pence for one hundred miles. 

In 1766 the whole population of the British colonies, including the 
Bermuda and Bahama islands, was estimated at one million seven 
hundred and forty thousand. 

February 3rd, 1766, Dr. Benjamin Franklin was examined before 
the committee of the whole, in the British house of commons, in 
London, relative to the repeal of the American stamp act. 

The following questions and answers, touching the post office 
establishment, may not be uninteresting. 


“ Question.—Are not you connected in the management of the 
post office in America ? 

Answer.—Yes: I am deputy postmaster general of North America. 

@.—Don’t you think the distribution of stamp dy post, to all the 
inhabitants, very practicable if there was no opposition ? 

4.—The posts go along the sea-coast ; they do not, except in a few 
instances, go back into the country; and, if they did, sending for 
stamps by post would occasion an expense of postage amounting, in 
many cases, to much more than that of the stamps themselves. 

@.—Are you acquainted with Newfoundland ? 

~4.—I never was there. 

@.—Do you know whether there are any post roads on that island? 

.—I have heard that there are no roads at all, but that the com- 
munication between one settlement and another is by sea only. 

@.—Can you disperse the stamps by post in Canada? 

4.—There is only a post between Montreal and Quebec. The 
inhabitants live so scattered and remote from each other in that vast 
country, that posts cannot be supported among them, and therefore 
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they cannot get stamps per post. The English colonies, along the 
frontiers, are very thinly settled. 

@.—What number of white inhabitants do you think there are in 
Pennsylvania? 

A—I suppose there may be about one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. 

Q.—How many white men do you suppose there are in North 
America? 

A.—About three hundred thousand, from sixteen to sixty years of 

Q.—Do not letters often come into the post office, in America, 
directed to some inland town where no post goes? 
‘ A—Yes. 

@.—Can any private person take up those letters and carry them 
as directed ? 

A. Yes: any friend of the person may do it, paying the postage 
that has accrued. 

Q.—But must he not pay an additional postage for the distance to 
such inland town? 

A.—No. 

@.—Can the postmaster answer delivering the letter, without being 
paid such additional postage ? 

4.—Certainly he can demand nothing where he does no service. 

@.—Suppose a person, being far from home, finds a letter in a 
post office directed to him, and he lives in a place to which the post 
generally goes, and the letter is directed to that place, will the post- 
master deliver him the letter without his paying the postage receiva- 
ble at the place to which the letter is directed ? 

4.—Yes: the office cannot demand postage for a letter that it 
does not carry, or farther than it does carry it. 

@.—Are not the ferrymen in America obliged, by act of parlia- 
’ ment, to carry over the post without pay ? 

4.—Yes. 

Q.—Is not this a tax on the ferryman? 

4.—They do not consider it as such, as they have an advantage 
from persons traveling with the post. 

@.—Do they (the people of America) consider the post office as a 
tax, or as a regulator ? 

4.—Not as a tax, but as a regulator and conveniency; every 
assembly encouraged it and supported it in its infancy, by grants of 
money, which they would not otherwise have done; and the people 
have always paid the postage.” 


The first stage between Boston and New York commenced the 
24th of June, 1772, to run once a fortnight, as a useful, new, and 
expensive undertaking; to start on the 13th and to arrive either to or 
from either of those places on the 25th of each month, making thir- 
teen days of travel. 

Doctor Franklin states, that during the first four years that the 
business was managed by him and his partner, the office became 
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upwards of nine hundred pounds in debt to them in consequence 
of the great improvements they had made; but it soon began to re. 
pay them; and before he “was displaced by a freak of ministers,” 
which was on the 29th of January, 1774, they had brought it to yield 
three times as much clear revenue to the British crown as the post 
office of Ireland. He adds, “Since that impudent transaction, they 
have received from it not one farthing.” 


From the London Chronicle, for 1785. 


GENERAL POST OFFIGE, Ocroser 10; 1785. 


Mr. Parmer having engaged to accomplish his plan for the con- 
veyance of his Majesty’s Mails to all parts of the kingdom as soon as 
possible, the letters for every part of Great Britain and Ireland, must, 
in future, be put into the Receiving Houses before FIVE o’clock in 
the evening, and into this office before SEVEN, in order to prevent 
the inconveniencies which have arisen to the Public from two deliv- 
eries in London on the same day, and sending out the mails at differ- 
ent hours on the same evening. 

The letters are intended to be sent regularly from hence between 
the hours of Nine and Ten in the morning, so as to reach the most dis- 
tant parts of the town by Twelve at noon. 

It is necessary that all Newspapers should be put into this Office 
before Six o’Clock, otherwise they cannot be certain of an immediate 
conveyance. By command of the Postmaster-General. 

ANTHONY TODD, Secretary. 


The following are the Mail Coaches already established. 


To Bath and Bristol, from the Swan with Two Necks, Lad-lane, and 
the Gloucester Coffee-house, Piccadilly. 

To Norwich and Yarmouth, through Newmarket and Thetford, from 
the White-horse, Fetter-Lane. 

To Norwich, through Colchester and Ipswich, from the same place. 

To Nottingham and Leeds, from the Bull and Mouth, in Bull and 
Mouth street. 

To Manchester, through Derby, from the Swan with Two Necks, 
Lad-lane. 

To Liverpool, through Coventry and Litchfield, from the same place. 

To Portsmouth, from the Angel, behind St. Clement’s Church. 

To Poole, from the Bell and Crown, Holborn; the Swan with Two 
Necks, Lad-lane; and the Gloucester Coffee-house, Piccadilly. 

To Gloucester, from the Angel behind St. Clement’s Church. 

To Birmingham, from the Swan with two Necks, Lad-lane. 

To Worcester and Ludlow, from the George and Blue Boar, Hol- 
born, and the Gloucester Coffee-house, Piccadilly. 

To Bath and Bristol, through Andover, Devizes, and Bradford, from 
the Swan with Two Necks, Lad-lane; and the Gloucester Coffee- 
house, Piccadilly. 
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To Shrewsbury, from the Bull and Mouth, Bull and Mouth-street. 

To Cirencester, Tudbury, and Stroud, from the Bell Savage, Ludgate- 
hill; and Gloucester-Coffee house, Piccadilly. 

To Windsor, from the Three Cups, Bread-street, and the Gloucester 
Coffee-house, Piccadilly. 

To Caermarthen, through Gloucester, and by way of Swansea, from 
the Angel behind St. Clement’s church, and the Gloucester Coffee- 
house, Piccadilly. 

To Milford Haven, by way of Hereford, Brecknock, Caermarthen, 
and Haverfordwest, from the Angel behind St. Clement’s church, 
and the Gloucester Coffee-house, Piccadilly. 

As the plan is extended on to new roads, they will be advertised 
for one week as under: 
s This Day. 
To HOLYHEAD, To CARLISLE, through 
through Manchester, 
Coventry, Belton, 
Litchfield, Charley, 
Stafford, Preston, 
Stone, Garstang, 
Ouse, Lancaster, 
Namptwich, Kendal, 
Torporly, Penrith, to 
CHESTER, Carlisle. 
Northop, And to CARLISLE 
St. Asaph, also through 
Conway, Leeds, 
Bangor, High Harrowgate, 
Gwynd, to Rippon, 
Holyhead. Leming-lane, 
Caterick-bridge, 
To PRESTON, Greata-bridge, 
by way of Brough, 

Liverpool and Appleby, 

Ormskirk. Penrith, to 

Carlisle. 


The Mail Coach to Chester and Holyhead, and the Mail Coach to 
Carlisle, by way of Manchester, from the Swan with Two Necks, 
Lad-lane. 

The Mail Coach to Carlisle, by way of Leeds, from the Bull and 
Mouth, in Bull and Mouth street. 





The above, although not exactly such matter as is intended for the 
Pioneer, is copied into it from the “ London Chronicle for 1785.” It is 
worth a place in the Pioneer as a piece of antiquity, and it is doubly worth 
it as tending to show the state of the mails in England, at that time, for the 
sake of contrast with our own, then and now. Did we not see it with our 
own eyes, we could scarcely credit the fact that the post office facilities in 
England, at that late day, were, perhaps, behind what they were then in 


America, and behind what they are now in Iowa or Wisconsin. 
Vor. 1.—Z 17 
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194 Our Revolutionary Fathers. 


OUR REVOLUTIONARY FATHERS. 


Wuo can look upon, or even think of this ever to be remembered race of 
men, now nearly extinct, without feeling veneration approaching to reverence ’ 
It requires nothing further than a proper knowledge of what they did for us, 
the length, breadth and height of the benefits which their blood, their nerves 
and their treasure purchased for us, and a little reflection on the subject, to 
inspire these feelings, Alas! they are nearly removed from among us! 
Death, that great leveler of all conditions and all distinctions, will soon have 
done for them all, as he has again and again done for kings, princes, pontiffs, 
prelates and beggars, It will soon be said, not that “* My father saw general 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin or John Hancock,” but «* My father or grand- 
father actually saw and conversed with one who fought in the war of the 
revolution!’ or, ** My father or grandfather saw one who was acquainted 
with general Washington,” &c. ‘Thus, as distance of time increases, will 
those reminiscences become more valuable; and it is our duty to treat like 
fathers, and more than fathers, every remnant of that band of worthies to 
whom we owe so much. 

It is an every day’s remark, that most of the old revolutionary soldiers 
that are left, are more or less of immoral and unsocial habits. So much the 
greater debt we owe them. It will be remembered that the cotemporaries 
of Washington, Franklin, &c. haveva// passed away. Not one remains. We 
mean those who had arrived at middle age, at the time of the revolutionary 
war. All who were then of fixed habits are gone, and scarce one, if one, 
remains who went into that war over thirty years of age! ‘The remnant we 
have, were young men and boys in that struggle—their habits yet to fix, and 
their very manhood to make. A boy of twenty then, exposed to all the evil 
influences of a soldier’s life, would now be a father of eighty-six, and it is 
almost a miracle that they are as respectable as they are. In that struggle 
they not only bared their breasts to the piercing bullets and the keen bayo- 
nets, but robbed themselves of all opportunity of acquiring that education 
and those habits which alone would make the unreflecting reverence them 
while alive, and revere them when dead. Is not, then, our debt of gratitude 
the greater, if they sacrificed not only safety and ease, but morals too? 

If we cannot approve of all the habits of some of those fathers, can we 
not pity them, yea, love them, in pity for their fathers and mothers, who from 
love of their country sat up night after night, and toiled day after day, to fit 
out their perhaps only son, not to a boarding school, not to take a course of 
study with a professional man, not to take a tour to store his mind with intel- 
lectual lore, not even to serve an apprenticeship for his future advantage, but 
to the war, there to win, perhaps with his life, but surely with the loss of all 
the benefits of education—what? win what? Freedom for us, that we might 
do for our sons what they could not do for theirs. See the pious mother 


yarting with her son! see her tears! hear her wailings! appreciate her fore- 
u g 
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bodings of a death in battle, and if not that, a probability of what might be 
even worse, a return with habits of idleness and its accompaniment, vice, 
worse than death itself!! Under these reflections, if for no other reason, we 
cannot but make as respectable and beloved as possible, every remnant of 
that band of invineibles; and if they do not square with our ideas of aged 
gentlemen, let us think that for our sakes they were deprived of almost every 
possible chance of becoming such. 

Perhaps we have never yettakentime to think how much they won for us. 
Peradventure we have been so much engaged about our present welfare, so 
enamored of show and the polish of society, as not once to have stopped to 
inquire into the amount of the debt we owe to them. We perhaps have 
heard of the destruction of tea at Boston, in 1774, as the first act of the revo- 
lution, and that that was a mere difference of three pence per pound, a mere 
trifle; and viewing all the subsequent events as springing from that, we may 
be inclined to set a small value on the whole course of consequent events. 

Let us however reflect for a moment. ‘The three pence imposition which 
led to that measure was but the entering wedge, a mere beginning of a series 
of tyrannical measures which would have been augmented and increased, and 
always kept as oppressive as the people would bear; and they would at last 
have borne any amount of degradation, according as their rulers would have 
heen able to seathe the spirits of the oppressed, and rendered them less and 
less capable of seeing or asserting their own rights. 

The crown of England by right of discovery claimed the land, but set no 
definite value upon it. After she failed to find virgin gold as she once expect- 
ed and sought, she was ready to patent it to those who would reclaim it. I 
was inhabited by savages, covered with forests of wood, of briars and thorns, 
in which dwelt fierce animals and reptiles of every kind. ‘T'o the success 
of clearing this ground, and planting civilization, many lives and much 
treasure had been devoted. Many attempts had failed. ‘The country was con- 
sidered in itself worthless. It became an asylum to those who preferred 
death to religious intolerance, and it became also the alternative of those who 
preferred death in a foreign land by starvation, by the savages or wild beasts, 
to the action of the laws of their native land, to the degradation of the 
mind and of the soul to which the tender mercies of their own government 
subjected them, as shown in the following advertisement. How cruel, how 
unjust, how tyrannical then that government, just so soon as the country had 
been so opened as to afford a few, and but very few of the benefits of civili- 
zation, for their rulers thus to exact a support from these pioneers, to that 
very tyranny they had so lately suffered all but martyrdom to get rid of! 

The following advertisement is taken by us from the [ English) Annual 
Register for 175, page 169. It will give a little, and but little insight into that 
system of surveillance, to get clear of which our great grandfathers left their 
native land, and dared the dangers of the deep, underwent all the hardships 
of remote colonists, and by labor, sweat and blood reclaimed the soil, and to 
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prevent which from following them, our fathers bared their bosoms, and 
drank deep of the cup of affliction. Who is there, that has in his soul one 
spark of manly republican fire, in whose heart the love of freedom is not 
quite extinct and killed by tyranny, but would prefer banishment to an island 
of the sea, yea, death itself in savage warfare, to the soul killing ignominy 
to which William Margets submitted in exciting ‘the lenity of the pro- 
secutor” by “ earnest solicitation of himself and his friends.’’ Here is an- 
other affair of three pence, to which we would do well to look in estimating 
the worth of our revolutionary fathers’ struggles for us. 


“ADVERTISEMENT. 


“Whereas I, William Margets, the younger, was, at the last as- 
sizes for the county of Cambridge, convicted upon an indictment for 
an attempt to raise the price of corn in Ely market, upon the 24th 
day of September, 1757, by offering the sum of six shillings a bushel 
for wheat, for which no more than five shillings and nine pence was 
demanded : and whereas, on the earnest solicitation and request of 
myself and friends, the prosecutor has been prevailed upon to forbear 
any further prosecution against me on my submitting to make the 
following satisfaction, viz. upon my paying the sum of fifty pounds 
to the poor inhabitants of the town of Ely, to be distributed by the 
ministers and churchwardens of the several parishes in the said town 
of Ely; and the further sum of fifty pounds to the poor inhabitants 
of the town of Cambridge, to be distributed by the ministers and 
churchwardens of the several parishes in the said town; and the full 
costs of the prosecution; and upon my reading this acknowledg- 
ment of my offence publicly, and with a loud voice, in the presence 
of a magistrate, constable, or other peace officer of the said town of 
Ely, at the market place there, between the hours of twelve and one 
o’clock, on a public market day, and likewise subscribing and publish- 
ing the same in three of the evening papers printed at London, and 
in the Cambridge journal, on four different days, and I have accord- 
ingly paid the said two sums of fifty pounds and costs. And do 
hereby confess myself to have been guilty of the said offence, and 
testify my sincere and hearty sorrow in having committed a crime, 
which, in its consequences, tended so much to increase the distress of 
the poor in the late calamitous scarcity. And I do hereby most 
humbly acknowledge the lenity of the prosecutor, and beg pardon of 
the public in general, and of the town of Ely in particular. 

This paper was read by me at the public market-place at Ely, in 
the presence of Thomas Aungier, gentleman, chief constable, on the 
2d day of June, 1759, being a public market day there, and is now, 
as a further proof of the just sense I have of the heinousness of my 
crime, subscribed and published by me, WM. MARGETS. 

Witness, James Day, 

Under Sheriff of Cambridgeshire.”’ 


Our blood almost boils when we contemplate the hollow hearted policy of 
that government, which could thus gull their poor into a confidence in their 
mock humanity, while by her corn laws she enables her nobility to keep the 
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price of corn 80 high, that the incessant labor of the poor, will just keep 
them from starvation; whose system takes the young men to war and com- 
merce, and leaves the old men, women and children to plant and reap the corn, 
which a privileged nobility may with horn and hounds ride over, tread down, 
and with impunity destroy ; one tenth of which goes to support a tyrannical 
chureh, and all the rest, save a threadbare subsistence, to feed and pamper 
men too high for those laws to reach which chastised and degraded William 
Margets ! It was to prevent this kind of three pence exactions from enter- 
ing this blessed land, that our fathers fought, bled and died. Let us revere 
their memories, venerate the remnant, and love better the institutions they 
left us. But turning from the harsh feelings which the contemplation of such 
abuses engender, we will select for our readers some verses from a news- 
paper, credited to J. E. Dow. 


THE REVOLUTIONARIES, 


Oh, where are they—those iron men, 
Who braved the battle-storm of fire, 

When war's wild halo filled the glen, 
And lit each village humble spire ; 

While cannon shouts the country fill, 
When hill sent back the sound to hill? 


Oh, where are they, whose manly breasts 
Beat back the pride of England's might, 

Whose stalwart arms laid low the crests 
Of many an old and valiant knight ; 

When evening came with murderous flame, 
And liberty was but a name? 


I see them, in the distance, form 
Like spectres on the misty shore! 
Before them rolls the distant storm, 
And hills send forth their rills of gore ; 
Around them Death, with lightning breath, 
Is twining an immortal wreath, 


They conquer !—God of glory thanks !— 

They conquer! Freedom's banner waves 
Above Oppression’s broken ranks, 

And withers o’er her children’s graves ; 
And loud and long the pealing song 

Of jubilee is borne along. 


*Tis evening, and December’s sun, 
Goes swiftly down behind the wave : 

And there I see a gray-haired one, 
A special courier to the grave ; 

He looks around on vale and mound, 
Then falls upon his battle-ground. 


Beneath him rests the hallowed earth, 
Now changed like him, and still and cold ; 

The blood that gave young freedom birth, 
No longer warms the warrior old ; 

He waves his hand with stern command, 
Then dies, the last of glory’s band. 


17* 
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THE MARIETTA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


We have this moment, (April 29th, 1842,) received the following circular 
f which is the first intimation we received of the existence of the Marietta His- 
‘a a torical Society. We cordially reciprocate their wishes of success. We 





By P| speak for the Logan Historical Society, and the citizens of this valley gen- 
; erally, when we say that the sons and descendants of old Virginia can never 
LE act a mean or niggardly part towards their more northerly brethren, but will 


extend to them a hand of fraternal assistance. ‘They ask a like favor of 
them, with the fullest confidence that the sons of the pilgrims will acquit 
themselves to the credit of their parentage. 


MARIETTA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


i Epxraim Curter, President. 
: ; Arius Nyeg, Vice President. 
ty } Cates Emerson, Corresponding Secretary. 
; Arius S. Nye, Recording Secretary. 
| Witiiam R. Putnam, Joun Mixtus, A. T. Nye, Curators. 
. It is not a little singular that the known and acknowledged impor- 
tance of history has heretofore induced so little effort for its accura- 
a | 4 cy. The classification of history as a branch of fictitious literature, 
would, alas for it! be not altogether false. We have recent indica- 
) tions of better things to come. The formation of historical societies, 
ti Jocal as well as general, is very encouraging. The Marietta Histori- 
é cal Association aims to establish a library, cabinet, and repository 
worthy of the oldest settlement of Ohio. The members hope their 
| ieee zeal may prove not incommensurate with their aims. But the effi- 
i 4 ciency of the institution must depend much on the aid of others. 
S|! Le That aid is invoked, in the furnishing of books, pamphlets, news- 
tj “a papers, memoirs, and manuscripts, illustrative of western history, 
3 particularly of Ohio, and specially of earlier settlements. The dona- 
i tion of books is asked as a contribution for public utility. Any book, 
: publication, record or manuscript will be acceptable. The associatiou 
hopes to do its share in the preparation for western history ; and re- 
spectfully suggests the formation, every where, of like associations, 
holding friendly correspondeuce and rendering mutual aid. 
Epuraim Cutter, President, 
Cartes Emerson, Corresponding Secretary. 
Marietta, Nov. 24, 1841. 
oa = 
‘ ‘ Jno. S. Wiitrams, Esa. 
; | Dear Sir,—Although your projects, from their scope, interfere 
i somewhat with ours, we wish you good success. Our scheme of a 
histurical association had been in agitation nearly three years before 
mi | we heard of yours. It was intended to have been carried into effect 
a im the beginning of last year, but was delayed by circumstances not 
‘ 3 important to be named at this time. Meanwhile you had the good 


| fortune to enlist Dr. Hildreth, who is himself a host, and who, though 
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as we trust not unfriendly, has preferred to embark with you. But 
there is no need of any marring of harmony. Dr. Hildreth, indeed, 
has been very friendly to the researches of C. Emerson. We have 
contemplated a publication, but do not expect to compete much with 
yours. Should it be your pleasure to insert our circular in the Pio- 
neer, we shall take it as a particular favor. 
We are, sir, very respectfully, 
EPHRAIM CUTLER, 
Marietta, April 16, 1842. CALEB EMERSON. 





{Communicated for the American Pioneer.] 
SANDUSKY. 


Tue name, Sandusky, is in such general use in our section of the 
state, that it has become more extensively known, perhaps, than 
any other one in the Union. The associations connected with it, ever 
since our state has been known to the whites, with its conquest and 
settlement, are such as to make any thing concerning it interesting. 
Thinking that the origin of the name is not known to you, I send it 
for the Pioneer, if this sketch should fall in with the design of your 
paper. At the time the French were establishing their line of trad- 
ing posts on the Wabash and Maumee rivers, nearly one hundred 
years since, connecting their operations on the Ohio with their settle- 
ments at Detroit, a Polish trader, by the name of Sandusky, or more 
properly spelt, Sanduski, established himself near the present site of 
Lower Sandusky, at the foot of the rapids of the river. His opera- 
tions in trading for furs, &c. with Indians, being entirely confined 
to the river and bay, they soon became known to Europeans, and 
afterwards to the Indians, as Sanduski’s river and bay. Sanduski, 
quarreling with the Indians, was forced to quit the country for the 
settlements beyond the Ohio for safety. The Indians, some time after, 
followed and killed him in Virginia. So far as I can learn, there are 
but two of the name in this country, his grandsons. One lives in 
Kentucky, the other a few miles from Danville, Vermilion county, 
Illinois. The latter, from whom the above particulars was obtained, 
might give much interesting and useful matter respecting the first 
acquaintance with this region and the settlement of the West in gen- 
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Tiffin, Ohio, February 28, 1842, 
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WE copy the following from the «London Chronicle for October, 1785,” 
first, to show the time then required by the packets to cross the Atlantic, and 
chiefly to show the forebodings that then prevailed, that the experiment of a 





re ef 
“4 Ba. republican government would fail. ‘Thanks to the Giver of all good, it has 
,) oh not yet quite failed, and we trust never will; but that the best governments, 
1 | | like other things, will be subject to mutations and changes that will, at 
} 


Ve times, seem near destruction, we have good reason to expect. 


te «“ Yesterday arrived a mail from New York, brought to Falmouth 
=) & by the Prince William Henry packet in twenty-eight days. 

. “The Americans are now making heavy complaints to Congress, 
that their carrying trade is annihilated by the British navigation act; 
. and that the encouragement given by the British Parliament to the 


; fisheries has proved greatly prejudicial to that of the States. In short, 
a | they declare, if means of retaliation are not adopted, the commerce, 
a | q. wealth, and power of America, and even the union itself, is likely 
a} a to fall.” 
be} ns 6 <a OI 
| 
: iy 


| 2 . AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 


i 1565. Ribault, with fresh supplies and men arrived at the Huguenots’ 
colony, in Florida. 
i Pedro Melendez de Aviles sailed from Spain to destroy the 
. colony, and arrived on St. Augustine’s day at the bay to 
msi ue which he gave that name. 
Bs 1567. Dominie de Gourgues raises means and men to avenge the 
> a or gaa of the Huguenots’ colony, in Florida, and repairs 
i i, thither. 

A 1568. He took one fort, hanged the prisoners, and returned to Eu- 
+ rope; leaving the Spaniards in full possession of Florida. 

- | 1576. Martin Forbsher makes a voyage from England to the coast 
of Labrador. Carried a stone back to England which was 
a a said to contain gold. 
; 3 1577. Fired with the thirst for gold, a fleet is fitted out from Eng- 
ae land in search for it. Carried nothing back but loads of use- 
; . less earth thought to contain it. 
4 | 1578. Another fleet fitted out in the same fruitless search, and much 
7 loss and difficulty attended it. 
i et Fisheries of Newfoundland become prosperous, and regular 

j 
t 
' 





ail oe voyages for trading with the natives commence about this 
ae & time, and with them a spirit of enterprise for settling the 
ae | ia new country. 

a) 1579. Francis Drake commenced his voyages of discovery. He 


| | et sailed norhtwardly along the western coast of America to 
Ta the forty-third degree. 
| 5! Humphrey Gilbert made an unsuccessful attempt at a voyage 


of discovery. 
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